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me T a conference on the population 
lia crisis a few years ago in Lon- 

~ don, Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, 
the tall, bouncy 70-year-old president 
of Planned Parenthood-World Popu- 
lation, was listening to a speaker de- 
cry the soaring birth rate in develop- 
ing countries. “Mind you, every half 
second while I stand here a woman 
is giving birth to a baby,” the man 
declared solemnly. 

After a pause, during which the 
audience attempted to project this 
frightening statistic into a yearly 
figure (it works out to 63,072,000), 
a voice from the rear of the hall 
boomed: “Sir, we must find and stop 
that woman at once.” 


“Alan all but leaped out of his 
chair,” a colleague remarked later. 
“It was as though he wanted to start 
looking right away. After all, he’s 
the most influential] birth - control 
advocate in the world.” 


Guttmiacher terms this description 
of his powers exaggerated, yet it is 
doubtful that anyone in our time 
has done more to propagate the idea 
of less propagation. The author of 
several books on family planning, an 
indefatigable lecturer on the subject 
and a traveling ambassador in behalf 
of birth control for the international 
arm of Planned Parenthood, he has 
become a symbol of hope for millions 
of women who served their time 
with Dr. Spock and want out, “I 
give the movement an image,” he 
says, 

To many, the Guttmacher image is 
that of an airborne missionary whose 
dedication to the cause has propelled 
him three times around the world— 
into 65 countries on three continents 
—hbearing contraceptives for African 
natives, money for clinical outposts 
in Pakistan and pungent remarks for 
banquet audiences in the United 
states. (“When you give the kids the 
keys to your car,” he once told a 
Los Angeles group, “be sure to give 
them contraceptives, too.”’) 


There are others, however, who 
contend that Guttmacher simply likes 
to travel and listen to the sound of 
his own voice. “Alan is the third 
most egotistical man I have ever 
met,” says a colleague in the birth- 
control movement, “but I don’t mean 
this disparagingly. He just enjoys 
being Alan Guttmacher — and he’s 
good at it.” 
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DAVID DEMPSEY, a freelance journal- 
ist, often writes about current social 
problems. 
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The real Guttmacher seems to lie 
somewhere between these two char- 
aoterizations. An associate who has 
worked closely with him for the last 
six years calls him “incandescent— 
a man with flavor, sensitivity and 
conviction.” In a sense, his awesome 
professional standing——he was at one 
time professor of obstetrics at The 
Johns Hopkins University and later 
chief of the department at Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine in New 
York—explains his value to a tradi- 
tionally humanitarian movement that 
has lately been infiltrated by hard- 
line demographers advocating coer- 
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cive methods to halt population 
growth. 

Guttmacher stands firmly on the 
side of voluntary planning and thus 
speaks with the “dove” element in 
a controversy that swirls about him 
with increasing velocity. His critics 
point out that even if such “crisis” 
countries as India and Pakistan 
should achieve their goals in reducing 
the birth rate the problem would not 
be solved; for every nation that has 
an effective program there is at least 
one that doesn’t. World population 
is now doubling every 35 years, and 
time is running out. If mass famine 
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is not to solve the problem, then 
governments must; what might be 
regarded as harsh solutions are, by 
comparison, humanitarian. 


“Alan came into the movement 
when it was a medical concern fo- 
cused on the individual and family,” 
says Dr. Christopher Teitze of the 
Population Council, a research group 
that supports birth-control programs 
abroad. “But the emphasis is shifting 
to a demographic concern for sur- 
vival, and he is just now catching 
up.’ Guttmacher is aware of this but 
believes that the new contraceptive 
technology and changing social atti- 








PROPAGANDIST 
AGAINST PROPAGATION 


Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, the bouncy, 
cutspoken president of Planned Parent- 
hood-World Population, and two symbols 
of his cause—right, an Indonesian fer- 
tility goddess on view in his Madison 
Avenue office (whenever his secretary 
hasn't hidden it) and, above, a cuff link 
showing the Lippes Loop, a contracep- 
tive device that owes its worldwide use 
largely to the doctor's promotional zeal. 


tudes toward family size promise to 
reduce the birth rate quickly enough 
to make the problem manageable. In 
any case, he says, compulsory birth 
contro! 1s not only morally wrong, 
but probably impractical. “Just who 
is going to round up 200 million 
Latin-American men and _ sterilize 
them?” he asks. The situation is most 
serious in countries where voluntary 
programs have not been tried, and 
Guttmacher thinks that this is the 
place to begin. 

The controversy has been height- 
ened by disagreement within Planned 
Parenthood on what constitutes an 


ideal family size. The organization, 
which has never come out with an 
official position on the subject, is 
under increasing pressure to recom- 
mend a birth rate that would “aver- 
age” 2.3 children per family. This 
would stabilize the population, but, 
as Guttmacher points out, it would 
eventually give us a median age of 
65. “I find this depressing,” he says. 
At present, the federation remains 
committed to the principle that a 
woman should be encouraged to have 
as many children as she wants, but 
not more than she can provide for. 
If “Freedom to Choose,” Planned 
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Parenthood’s theme for 1969, has 
left some supporters of the move- 
ment unhappy, it nevertheless ex- 
presses Alan Guttmacher’s faith in 
people. Given the facts and an op- 
portunity to act, he believes, they 
will choose wisely. 


“Lo an outsider, Guttmacher is an 
accessible and friendly man whose 
natural vigor belies his age. Visitors 
are soon on a hearty, first-name basis 
with him, and are made privy to his 
boyish enthusiasm for anything ath- 
letic that comes out of Baltimore, 
where he was born and grew up. 
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During the baseball season, he sneaks 
out of meetings to catch an inning 
or two of the Orioles on a transistor 
radio. The success or failure of the 
Colts he regards as his personal re- 
sponsibility; when the Colts were 
unexpectedly beaten by the New 
York Jets in the Super Bowl game 
early this year, Guttmacher did 
penance by spending the remainder 
of the Sunday working on a medical 
paper. 

Erect and agile, he still plays ten- 
nis and walks to and from work 
each day—a total of almost seven 
miles. He wastes little time on the 
trappings of executive success; guests 
who are invited to lunch with him 
may be surprised, and perhaps dis- 
mayed, to find themselves eating a 
delicatessen sandwich and drinking 
coffee at the president’s oiled walnut 
desk. Guttmacher lunches on a cup 
of bouillon and a bowl of cottage 
cheese. 

The office in which this takes 
place resembles the trophy room of 
a man whose sporting blood has been 
crossed with a social conscience. 
(“Guttmacher,” he reminds visitors, 
“means ‘maker of good.’ ”’) Above his 
desk, a bearded, rabbinical] great- 
grandfather of Hassidic mien peers 
down on the photographs of enough 
Guttmachers to suggest that the 
family was not always in favor of 
birth control. On a window sill stands 
the ceramic figure of an Indonesian 
fertility goddess with nine babies 
clinging to it, back and front. It is 
so ugly that Guttmacher’s secretary 
frequently pulls the drape to hide it 
when she takes dictation. He prompt- 
ly undrapes it when she leaves. On 
the front wall are pictures of the 
professors who influenced him most 
at Johns Hopkins, where he took his 
medical degree in 1923. Near these is 
one of Guttmacher’s rarest trophies, 
a framed letter from Richard Cardinal 
Cushing culminating a_ correspond- 
ence on ‘birth control. “Don’t worry 
about my attitude toward the cause 
in which you are interested,” the 
Cardinal wrote. “In due time I will 
make a statement that is in harmony 
with the teachings of the faith which 
I profess.” Indeed, the Cardinal’s 
statement, when it came, was so 
liberal that it became the prime lever 
in the repeal of Massachusetts’s re- 
strictive birth-control laws. 

Guttmacher’s desk holds me- 
mentos and amulets that do 
not lend themselves to framing. 
He keeps paper clips in = an 

(Continued on Page 79) 


Dr. Guttmacher 


(Continued from Page 33) 
English pewter pap cup (once 
used for giving milk to babies) 
and has a baseball autographed 
by the Cuban Minister of 
Health for a paperweight. 


ie the six years since Alan 
Guttmacher became head of 
Planned Parenthood - World 
Population, its staff and budg- 
et have tripled and it has 
grown from a_ struggling, 
WASP - supported advisory 
service for the middle class 
into a slum-oriented mother 
church that supplies 472 
Planned Parenthood clinics in 
the United States with medical 
scripture, proselytizing tracts 
and an impressive armamen- 
tarium of contraceptive de- 
vices. “I have the largest pill 
practice in ‘the country,” Gutt- 
macher boasts, referring to 
the hundreds of thousands of 
women who receive birth-con- 
trol pills regularly in the fed- 
eration’s clinics. 

At a_ testimonial dinner 
given him a year and a half 
ago by 700 admirers in Balti- 
more, the traditional gift of 
appreciation was a pair of 
gold cuff links. Guttmacher 
wears them proudly. On each 
is embossed a replica of the 
Lippes Loop, an intra-uterine 
device developed by Dr. Jack 
Lippes of the University of 
Buffalo’s College of Medicine 
in 1961 and now used as a 
contraceptive by an estimated 
8 million women the world 
over. “The thing you’ve got 
to realize,” says Dr. Teitze, 
“is that the loop was dis- 
credited in the nineteen-thir- 
ties, when it was called the 
Graefenberg Ring. But it was 
obvious that the pill was get- 
ting nowhere in the poor 
countries—you have to know 
how to count to use it, and 
the majority of village women 
in the Far East can’t do this; 
something else had to be tried, 
and Alan decided that the 
I.U.D.’s ought to have another 
chance.” 

In 1964, Guttmacher per- 
suaded the Population Council 
to set up a conference on 
the use of the new I.U.D.’s. 
Six hundred medica] men and 
government officials from 40 
countries attended. “Alan fired 
them up like a tent-meeting 
evangelist,’ Dr. Teitze recalls. 
“It was a dangerous precedent 
—like endorsing Krebiozen, 
the sort of thing a quack 
might be accused of. But it 
proved to be a real break- 
through. The LU.D.’s_ have 
their limitations, but they may 
give the world breathing space 


until a more foolproof techni- 
que is developed.” 
“Guttmacher is impatient,” 
declares Dr. Louis Hellman, a 
former student of his at Johns 
Hopkins and now chief of 
obstetrics and gynecology at 
the Downstate Medical Col- 
lege. “He wants to get things 
done. The medical profession 
in this country was slow to 
adopt the pill when it first 
came out — too little was 
known about possible side ef- 
fects and long-term risks. It’s 
been even slower to prescribe 
the loop. Alan believes in tell- 
ing the public both advan- 
tages and risks and letting 
the patient make the decision. 
He is not a cautious man.” 


(Sica believes 
this is no time for caution. 
Like nuclear war, he says, 
the population explosion is so 
terrifying that most people 
don’t want to think about it. 
He adds: “My job is not only 
to make people think about 
the problem, but to do some- 
thing about it.” 

This has not been easy. 
Most physicians, he declares, 
are guilty of “intellectual 
cowardice” in the interest of 
good business: “It’s safer to 
do nothing than to risk get- 
ting involved with social 
problems.” He believes, for 
instance, that women should 
‘be able to have abortions on 
demand. “The patent hy- 
pocrisy and holier-than-thou 
attitude of the medical profes- 
sion in regard to this problem 
are revolting,” he charges. 

On the average, Guttmacher 
travels about half the time, al- 
most always in the company 
of his wife, an independent- 
minded woman who shops for 
her husband’s razor blades, 
socks and other necessities 
and shares with him the cere- 
monial rigors of state dining 
in such places as Topeka, 
Kan., and the Fiji Islands. 

On overseas journeys, the 
doctor carries a supply of 
IU.D.’s and a film showing 
how to insert them. He visits 
tribal hospitals, lectures to 
medical councils and solicits 
audiences with heads of state. 
A stop at Hong Kong, where 
he observed a physician in- 
serting I1.U.D.’s at a_ clinic, 
inspired the sports reporter in 
Guttmacher. “It was as excit- 
ing as watching a great short- 
Stop field a ball hit far to his 
left,”” he wrote in the monthly 
President’s Letter, which is 
mailed to thousands of 
the federation’s supporters 
throughout the country. 
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When he’s in the United 
States, Guttmacher makes as 
many as 15 one-night stands 
each month before university 
groups, Rotary Clubs, medical 
societies, economic forums, 
nurses, Y.M.C.A.’s and _ pri- 
vate schools. To senior citi- 
zens he talks about over- 
population (“‘they’re no longer 
interested in sex as such’). 
Physicians and nurses receive 
a professional discourse on 
the medical aspects of birth 
control and maternal health, 
and sometimes a mild tongue. 
lashing for their backward- 
ness. Groups of young mar- 
rieds are treated to a 
question-and-answer _ session 
which, in effect, instructs 
them on how to make the 
most of marital sex without 
overloading the baby carriage. 


The Guttmacher charm is 
also effective on an individual 
basis. A few years ago, word 
Was received that an eccen- 
tric, 87-year-old heiress to the 
McCormick reaper fortune 
had announced that she would 
bequeath $500,000 to Planned 
Parenthood. Guttmacher hur- 
ried off to thank her, spent 
an hour explaining the good 
works to which the money 
would be put, then consider- 
ately listened as she played 
the piano. When the woman 
died a short time later, the 
half-million-dollar bequest had 
grown to five million. “I'd 
like to think I had something 
to do with it,” the doctor 
concedes. 


L HERE’S a bit of the ham 
in Alan,” says Dr. Hellman. 
“He talks well, makes a good 
appearance and enjoys shock- 
ing people. He particularly 
likes to talk about sex in 
girls’ schools.” 

Guttmacher’s prep - school 
circuit includes a number 
of coeducational institutions 
whose students look fonward 
to his annual visit keenly, 
knowing that they will not 
receive the customary lecture 
On reproductive physiology, 
but an Unblushing, down-to- 
earth talk on SEX and what 
to do about it. 


Guttmacher’s dignified man- 
ner and appearance, his white 
hair and his correct dress 
reassure headmasters’ that 
this is like a visit from the 
family doctor, someone who 
is about to make an ordinarily 
risky subject harmless. The 
persona, however, is decéiv- 
ing. The family doctor tn- 
sheaths a large display board 
on which is mounted, like a 
collection of exotic butter- 
flies, every contraceptive de- 


vice in use. At the unveiling, 
eyes pop and there is a ner- 
vous cough from teacher. But 
Guttmacher disarms his listen- 
ers at once. “The surest way 
to prevent pregnancy,” he an- 
nounces, “is to practice 
chastity. That is what I rec- 
ommend to you.” 


Since the student will not 
always remain a_ student— 
Or chaste, for that matter— 
Guttmacher spends the next 
20 minutes explaining the 
workings of the contracep- 
tives, in order of their re- 
liability, beginning with the 
pill (“If a woman forgets for 
three days, she can’t take 
three pills on the fourth and 
make up for it. God doesn’t 
give her any credit for that. 
He may even punish her by 
making her pregnant.”) and 
including the loop, diaphragm, 
condom, vaginal foam, jelly, 
cream and suppository. For 
Catholic students there is a 
discussion of the rhythm 
method. A blackboard is used 
to diagram fertility periods 
and to show the mysteries of 
conception. These chalk talks 
are often enlivened with 
metaphors from the world of 
sports. “The male sperm is 
like an Olympic swimmer,” he 
declares, “as it races to seek 
out and fertilize the ovum. It 
is out to win...” The talk 
ends with a little lecture on 
premarital intercourse. Gutt- 
macher advises against the 
practice, but suggests that if 
a gir] indulges in it she should 
protect herself against pos- 
Sible pregnancy. “I do not 
advocate sexual freedom for 
adolescents,” he insists. “I do 
believe in sexual responsi- 
bility.” But, he adds, “better 
contraception before _inter- 
course than an illegal abortion 
after.” 

The net result of a Gutt- 
macher visit to a boarding 
school is difficult to appraise. 
some of the older girls are 
clearly frightened by the 
doctor’s unusual frankness 
whereas the boys show grati- 
tude for the forthright, 


6eGuttmacher is buying time. 
If world population growth has 
not dropped below 1.5 per cent 
by 1980, he says, ‘then 


we'll have to get tough.’ 69 
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avuncular advice. (Father 
would never tell us all this.) 
Some of the _ information, 
however, seems to sail right 
over the heads of very young 
students. At the end of one 
lecture, a 13-year-old boy, sit- 
ting- in the rear of the room, 
raised his hand and asked: 
“Dr. Guttmacher, would you 
tell us more about the Olym- 
pic swimmers?” 

Despite the popularity that 
mentioning the unmentionable 
evokes among the young, 
adults who attribute our de- 
cline in sexual morality to the 
sort of precautionary advice 
that Guttmacher hands out 
frequently take a stern view 
of his talks. The doctor not 
only stands his ground in the 
face of such criticism, but 
sometimes confounds his 
more personal detractors with 
the statement, “Madam, I am 
a monozygotic monster,” 
which simply and irrelevantly 
means that he was born an 
identical twin. 


gi koe unusual birth — it oc- 
curs only once in 279 cases 
among whites—took place on 
May 19, 1898, in Baltimore, 
where Guttmacher pére was 
rabbi to a Reform congrega- 
tion. Alan, his twin brother, 
Manfred, and an older sister, 
Dorothy, attended Baltimore 
schools. When the boys were 
17, their father died, and for 
a time it looked as though 
they might have to go to 
work. A family friend offered 
to set them up in the ladies’ 
ready-to-wear business, but 
school officials intervened, 
loans and after-school jobs 
were secured, and Alan and 
Manfred entered Johns Hop- 
kins. After medical school 
and a year on the staff of the 
University of Rochester, Alan 
married a New York girl, 
Leonore Faith Giddings, and 
went back to Hopkins for his 
residency in obstetrics. He re- 
mained there to teach. 


Manfred, meanwhile, had 
become a psychiatrist. Until 
graduation, the twins had 
lived at home, occupying the 
same room for 25 years and 
often wearing each other's 
clothes. “When Manfred died 
in 1967,” a close friend de- 
clared, ‘he took part of Alan 
with him. They were not only 
indistinguishable, but insepar- 
able.” 

“Even their wives got them 
mixed up,” an ex-Baltimorean 
remembers. ‘‘There were times 
when they simply answered 
to each other’s names.” Tales 
about the Guttmacher twins, 
legendary in Baltimore, fre- 
quently concern patients who 
got into the wrong office by 
mistake. One woman, worried 
at the undue hypertrophy of 
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her breasts following the birth 
of a child, bared them to Man- 
fred; he commented that, 
while it would please him no 
end to examine them, he 
doubted that she would be 
helped much by the opinion 
of a psychiatrist. 

Of Alan Guttmacher, Dr. 
Alex Schaffer, a former stu- 
dent and now a professor at 
Hopkins, said at the testi- 
monial dinner: “On the wards, 
in the delivery room and 
operating room and_ class- 
rooms he taught with vigor 
and fire, a perpetual stimulus, 
almost a goad. Some jealous 
competitors thought that he 
interlarded his presentations 
with a few too many Anglo- 
Saxon expletives, but in my 
opinion they added a dash of 
accent to the casserole.” 

In the early  nineteen- 
thirties, the two Guttmachers 
became active in the city’s 
only birth-control ~ clinic. 
Alan’s views on the subject 
were becoming more. pro- 
nounced as he became more 
outspoken. Commonplace to- 
day, these views ‘were strong 
meat in Baltimore 35 years 
ago, when the Guttmacher 
creed—that it is a basic hu- 
man right for every woman 
to choose whether she wants 
children — was developed. 
Abortion, he argued, should 
be a question for physicians 
to decide, not law enforcers. 
The poor should have the 
same access to contraception 
as the well-to-do. (Private 
maternity cases were sent 
home fitted with diaphragms 
if they wanted them, Gutt- 
macher recalls. Ward pa 
tients were simply sent home.) 

Alan’s growing reputation 
for free speech, both secular 
and profane, appealed to the 
Baltimore sage, Henry L. Men- 
cken, who invited both broth- 
ers to join him in an occa- 
sional evening of beer drink- 
ing and Gemiitlichkeit at 
Shellhase’s Restaurant on 
Howard Street. “This was not 
the famous Saturday Night 
Club, where Mencken played 
the piano and the _ other 
members tooted away on 
horns,” Alan says. “We dis- 
cussed the issues of the day 
and told stories.” With Men- 
cken’s older brother, August, 
and Louis Hellman joining, 
the group met on Mondays. 
Manfred had written a psy- 
chiatric study of King George 
III which tickled Mencken's 
anti-British prejudices, and 
Alan was preaching birth con- 
trol, legal abortion, the demo- 


cratization of medical care and 
in general acting the enfant 
terrible of Baltimore medicine. 
A local publication deplored 
the fact that Mrs. Guttmacher 
had not used birth control at 
the time of the twins’ con- 
ception. 

After 10 years of weekly 
sessions, the group disbanded 
with the onset of World War 
II. “As time went on,” Alan 
reminisces, “Henry became in- 
creasingly pro-German. Un- 
fortunately, he also did most 
of the talking.” Nevertheless, 
Guttmacher values their rela- 
tionship as a lesson in the 
limits of iconoclasm. As 
Mencken came to believe in 
less and less, the Guttmachers 
found themselves standing for 
more and more. Alan was 
chairman of the medical com- 
mittee for the Maryland Chap- 
ter of Planned Parenthood, 
and Manfred had been ap- 
pointed court psychiatrist for 
the city. (Two of his books, 
“The Role of Psychiatry in 
Law” and “Sex and the Of- 
fender,” are recognized today 
as pioneering works on the 
mental determinants of crime. 
Manfred’s career ended on a 
note of distinction when he 
was retained by the defense 
to testify for Jack Ruby in 
1964.) | 


Ln the early forties, Alan 
was appointed chief of ob- 
stetrics at Baltimore’s Sinal 
Hospital. He had also built 
a fashionable private prac- 
tice, his reputation as a radi- 
cal notwithstanding. Rose Bur- 
gunder (now Mrs. William 
Styron), a Guttmacher baby 
whose family lived next door, 
remembers him as ‘fa warm, 
amusing, gentle’ man who, 
when he wasn’t delivering 
babies or shocking Catholics, 
liked to play bridge. Mrs. Sty- 
ron sought him out to deliver 
her own babies after Gutt- 
macher had moved to New 
York. 


Guttmacher had _ achieved 
some notoriety with his first 
book, “Life in the Making,” 
written in 1933, in which he 
predicted, with science-fiction 
panache, that within “a few 
thousand years” the whole 
matter of human birth would 
be taken care of in the test 
tube. “I am quite confident,” 
he wrote, ‘...that creation 
by means of the sexual act, 
or by any other sort of fusion 
of egg and sperm, will be con- 
sidered antiquated. Concep- 
tion will be an impersonal 
process involving ions and 
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atoms and flasks and fluids.” 
(When this passage was read 
to him recently, he said: “Did 
I write that? Well, I must 
have been rather immature.’’) 

To the average infertile 
woman, theories on ions and 
atoms were of slight comfort. 
She was in no position to 
wait, and in any case she did 
not believe that sex was an- 
tiquated. Guttmacher, recog- 
nizing the need for practical 
therapy, began experimenting 
with artificial insemination— 
so successfully, in fact, that 
grateful parents sometimes 
named children after him. 

In 1952, the Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine in New 
York Jured him from Hopkins 
and Guttmacher moved with 
his wife and three daughters 
to a large, comfortable apart- 
ment on upper Fifth Avenue, 
just a few blocks from the 
Mount Sinai complex. Here, 
for the next 10 years, he ran 
the department of obstetrics 
and gynecology, wrote a num- 
ber of books, lectured, read 
papers to medical conventions 
and carried on ané_  exten- 
sive private practice. When 
Planned Parenthood sought a 
successor to the late William 
Vogt, who retired as presi- 
dent in 1962, Guttmacher 
took the job, changing a five- 
block walk north to Mount 


chief executive officer of the 
federation; Winfield Best, an 
energetic veteran of 15 years 
in the movement who handles 
liaison with the 154 affiliates, 
and Fred Jaffe, a program de- 
veloper who works with pub- 
lic agencies. A Negro, Mrs. 
Naomi Gray, is vice president 
in charge of field services. 

On policy questions, the 
federation and its president 
occasionally find themselves 
at odds. In at least one in- 
stance, the organization came 
around to Guttmacher’s point 
of view when, a few months 
ago, it endorsed the principle 
of therapeutic abortion after 
years of opposition and after 
Governor Rockefeller picked 
Guttmacher to serve on a 
citizens’ commission to rec- 
ommend a liberalized abortion 
law for New York State. De- 
feated by the Legislature last 
year in what Guttmacher calls 
“an exercise in futility,” the 
bill has been reintroduced— 
with enhanced prospects of 
success—this year. 

Boiling up in nearly all of 
Planned Parenthood’s board 
meetings these days is the 
touchy question of whether 
contraception in itself, with- 
out a strict policy on max- 
imum family size, can be ef- 
fective in reducing population 
growth. Donald R. Strauss, 


eeStudenis look forward to his annual 


visit, knowing that they will not 


receive a lecture on physiclogy but 


an umblushing, down-to-earth talk 


on SEX and whai to do about it.9° 


Sinai into a 40-block walk 
south. 


Whirs long strides, Gutt- 


macher makes his daily trek 
to work in 38 minutes—less 
time, he says, than the bus 
ride requires. At his Madison 
Avenue office, he assumes a 
three-part role: (1) directing 
the educational, membership 
and publications work of the 
160 Planned Parenthood staff 
members; (2) goading the 103- 
man board of directors into a 
more radical stance on birth 
control, and (3) “image build- 
ing.” Administrative donkey- 
work, for which he admits to 
being temperamentally  un- 
suited, is carried out by a 
triumvirate of associates—Paul 
Todd Jr., a former Congress- 
man from Michigan and now 


chairman of the federation’s 
executive committee, ad- 
vances the argument. that 
the whole problem is shifting 
from ‘‘unwanted” to ‘“‘wanted’”’ 
children. He is supported by 
a 1965 survey showing that 
four-fifths of the births that 
year were “wanted” children, 
not the result of accidental 
pregnancies. Says George N. 
Lindsay, brother of the Mayor 
and Planned Parenthood’s 
board chairman in 1968: 
“|. . It is mainly the more 
fortunate Americans,  con- 
firmed contraceptive users, 
who are causing U. S. popula- 
tion growth by producing 
“wanted” babies so abund- 
antly.” 

Since contraception is 
largely a practice of the better- 
educated, facing this issue 
means a shift of emphasis 
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in the birth-control campaign 
from the ghetto to the white 
middle-class neighborhood. 
And for a sizable number of 
the federation’s board mem- 
bers—— themselves preponder- 
antly white and well-to-do— 
this means restricting the 
“freedom to choose.” They 
argue that the elimination of 
the 20 per cent of pregnancies 
that are “unwanted” would 
stabilize the birth rate. 
“What it all comes down 
to,” declares one dissenting 
board member, “is that we 
want the poor to stop breed- 
ing while we retain our free- 
dom to have large families. 
It’s strictly a class point of 
view.” Guttmacher is caught 
in the middle of the argu- 
ment, and in a sense he is 
impaled on his own ideals, 
which are sympathetic to the 
poor. “Even the unwed 
mother, if she wants the child, 
should have it,” he says. 
“We're not trying to take 
away anyone’s freedom. What 
we are trying to do is show 
ghetto families how to space 
their children and avoid hav- 
ing children they don’t want.” 


1," eee the merits of 


the argument, the ghetto ap- 
proach is now the federation’s 
chief thrust, and it is also the 
policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which since 1966 has 
undergone a_ dramatic. re- 
versal, moving from almost no 
action on birth control to a 
proposed expenditure in 1969 
of $31-million. Last month, 
the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare re- 
commended the adoption of 
Pianned Parenthood’s ‘“blue- 
print” for supplying free birth- 
control advice to some five 
million American women be- 
low the poverty line. 

Among other things, this 
policy has brought’ the 
Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion under attack from black 
militants, who see “family 
planning” as a euphemism for 
race genocide. Crash pro- 
grams, as in Lincoln Parish, 
La. (where the birth rate was 
reduced 32 per cent during 
1966-67), Washington, D. C. 
(a 24 per cent drop in the 
last three years) and Balti- 
more (down 36 per cent since 
1965) confirm the suspicion 
that black people are taking 
the brunt of the “planning.” 
At least one clinic has been 
burned, others have come un- 
der verbal attack and Gutt- 
macher from time to time is 
picketed. He points out, how- 
ever, that it ts the men, not 
the women, who object: be- 
cause the level of maternal 
and infant deaths among 
Negroes is twice that of 
whites, birth control actually 
improves survival rates. 

The controversy is far from 


dead. ‘Admit it or not,” an 
Official of the Population 
Council says, “the genocide 
faction has a lot of evidence 
on its side.” He points to 
laws in many Southern states 
which compel mothers on re- 
lief to seek birth-control ad- 
vice, Guttmacher, who _ is 
more popular in the South 
than he would like to be, has 
fought these laws as an in- 
fringement on human free- 
dom. Guttmacher’s position is 
not popular with some of his 
Own board members, but on 
balance, the country’s black 
leadership supports the fed- 
eration’s approach to plan- 
ning. A Negro, Dr. Jerome H. 
Holland, president of Hamp- 
ton Institute, was elected 
chairman of Planned Parent- 
hood’s board for 1969, and 
about 10 per cent of the board 
is black. 


The hard-liners are a more 
formidable group. Justin 





INIVESTITURE — Guttmacher, foreground, attends an induction of officers by 
a Philippine birth-control group. He spends half his time traveling. 


Blackwelder of the Population 
Crisis Committee, a Washing- 
ton-based organization, has 
said: “Family planning’ means, 
among other things, that if 
we are going to multiply like 
rabbits, we should do it on 
purpose.” Others have point- 


ed out that it is the freedom 
of the Indians and _ Latin 
Americans to choose that is 
insuring them a famine-ridden 
future. Dr. John Rock, a 
prominent Catholic advocate 
of birth control, predicts that 
a@ massive famine in many 
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parts of the world is “in- 
evitable” by the mid-seventies, 
and, he says, “There is nothing 
we can do to stop it.” 

Rock is a board member of 
the Population Policy Panel, a 
New York group which urges 
a more aggressive Govern- 


ment effort to lower the birth 
rate. In a series of full- 
page mewspaper  advertise- 
ments, ‘the panel has equated 
the increase in crime with a 
rising population (“When Was 
the Last Time You Were 
Mugged? This Is the Crime 
Explosion—and the Popula- 
tion Explosion Is the Under- 
lying Factor.”) Guttmacher 
argues that no evidence exists 
to prove that a rising popu- 
lation in itself is the leading 
factor in the rise in crime. 
In any case, he says, a good 
deal of public concern for the 
problem is a smokescreen for 
something else—a vested in- 
terest in maintaining § the 
Status quo, in white suprem- 
acy, in keeping the poor from 
multiplying or in containing 
Communism. 


= for a harder line 
has also come from theoreti- 
cians in the movement, many 


of them respected academics. 
Sociologist Kingsley Davis of 
the University of California 
at Berkeley shook up Planned 
Parenthood a year ago with 
an article in the magazine 
Science which challenged the 
concept of family planning as 
an effective approach to 
slowing down the birth rate. 
“There is no reason to ex- 
pect that the millions of de- 
cisions about family — size 
made by couples in their own 
interest will automatically 
control population for the 
benefit of society,” he wrote. 
Reliance on such “planning,” 
in Davis’s view, may only 
create “fa basis for dangerous 
postponement of _ effective 
steps.” 


Writing in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin in 1967, Prot. 
Roy G. Greep carried this 
argument further by pointing 
out that reducing the birth 
rate is not the same as sta- 
bilizing it at a manageable 
level: ‘“‘. while we have 
some evidence that such con- 
trol may be effective under 
the most favorable circum- 
stances, the fact still remains 
that it has not yet had the 
slightest decelerating effect 
on the rates of worldwide 
population growth.” 

What “involuntary” control 
might consist of is outlined 
by biologist Paul Ehrlich of 
Stanford University, who pro- 
poses that American tax laws 
be changed to discourage re- 
production (by the imposition 
of luxury taxes on diapers 
and baby food and the elimi- 
nation of tax deductions for 
children) and that birth-con- 
trol instruction be made 
mandatory in public schools. 
Ehrlich would also refuse aid 
to countries with increasing 
populations which do _ not 
make the maximum effort to 
limit growth. 

Guttmacher is against such 
a Draconian solution, and he 
refuses to admit that volun- 
tary planning is ineffective. 
“Where it has been tried,’”’ he 
Says, “it works. The United 
States now has one of the 
lowest birth rates in its his- 
tory. Fifteen years ago, the 
average family size was 3.2 
children. It is now about 2.7, 
and there is no reason why 
it cannot be stabilized at 2.3. 
Personally, I would prefer to 
see a slight population in- 
crease to give us a more 
dynamic, youthful society.” 
He contends that it is popu- 
lation imbalance—not raw 
growth—that is creating the 
problems of megalopolis; dur- 
ing the nineteen-fifties, half 
of the counties in the United 
States lost population. 

The growth rate in Europe, 
he adds, is flattening out, 
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ANOTHER ROLE—As chief of obstetrics, Guttmacher 
attends a newborn baby at Mount Sinai Hospital in 1961. 
Earlier, he taught at Johns Hopkins University and experi- 
mented with artificial insemination. He still believes that a 
slight population increase would be good for the U. S. 


even in such largely Catholic 
countries as France and Italy. 
As for the developing coun- 
tries—the “crisis” areas—he 
thinks the very seriousness of 
the problem will work toward 
imposing a solution: ‘“‘Korea is 
half way to its 1971 goal of 
a 2 per cent birth rate. Tai- 
wan is making significant 
strides. Even Latin America 
is beginning to wake up. 
It’s senseless to argue that 
because a total solution hasn’t 
been achieved there is no 
hope.” 


Bur can “significant 
strides” catch up with the 
exploding population before it 
is too late? One hopeful sign 
is a radically new contracep- 
tive substance, progesten, 
which prevents ovulation. Its 
developers hope to be able to 
plant a “ribbon” of progesten 
under the skin and time it to 
last 10 or 20 years—or a life- 
time. The substance would 
be recoverable if the woman 
should change her mind. Un- 
like the pill, it would not have 
to be taken daily, and it 
would avoid the chief prob- 
lems with the loop, which 
may fall out accidentally and 
can be easily removed by the 
wearer. Progesten’s backers 
hope that, through ‘mass in- 
oculation,” it can do for 
Overpopulation what the Salk 
vaccine did for polio. 
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Admittedly, Guttmacher is 
buying time. He thinks the 
voluntary movement should 
set a deadline of 1980. If 
world population growth has 
not dropped below 1.5 per 
cent by then, he says, “we'll 
have to get tough.” But tough- 
ness, in Guttmacher’s vocabu- 
lary, does not mean coercion, 
which he believes would be 
impossible to impose without 
creating such distrust and 
hostility that governments 
would be thrown into chaos. 
“The coercive school simply 
hasn’t faced the social conse- 
quences of its position,” he 
says. “Many countries with 
high birth rates are unstable. 
Compulsory birth control 
would be an invitation to 
revolt.” 


Guttmacher’s ‘toughness’ 
iS positive: Pay men and wo- 
men substantial bonuses to 
undergo sterilization after the 
second or third child. (“A 
thousand-rupee bonus would 
easily solve India's problem in 
a few years.”), concentrate on 
research in contraceptive 
technology and revise the tax 
laws to favor smaller families. 
Even if such methods don’t 
work, Alan Guttmacher will 
be remembered as the fight- 
ing symbol of a good cause. 
He is gambling now that, in 
the precious world of human 
birth, planning and freedom 
are not incompatible. 


